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Group OF HEATHEN ESQUIMAUX. 


UNGAVA: 


The Home of the Heathen Esquimaux. 


Ag in Ene Ungava! The name is almost as much unknown in Canada as it is 
VS in England: And yet it is a part of that great Dominion, although it was not 
until 1895 that the Government of Canada decided to organise it as a 

‘District’? and give it the definite boundaries marked upon recent maps. 
As now constituted, it embraces almost the whole of that unknown peninsula, over 
450,000 square miles in extent, lying between the Hudson Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Of this vast inhospitable area, however, a narrow border, about 10 miles 
wide, stretches along the coast from Cape Chudleigh to Belle Isle Strait, and con- 
taining about 7,000 square miles, is the better-known coast of Labrador belonging 
to Newfoundland. The population of this great district of Ungava is officially 
stated to be ‘‘ unknown,” though it is generally believed in missionary circles to 
contain about 1,000 Indians in the interior, and some 2,500 Esquimaux scattered 
along the coast line. A very interesting pamphlet about these people was published 
by the Colonial and Continental Church Society in 1899, entitled ‘“‘A Visit to 
Labrador.’’ In this, the author, Canon Pilot, of Newfoundland, not only tells a 
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wonderfully interesting and encouraging story of the change which has already taken 
place along that coast, owing to the self-denying labours of the Moravian missionaries, 
but adds the following graphic description of the condition of the uncivilised 
Esquimaux on the far northern shores of Ungava Bay :— 

‘“« Stretching away to the north from Ramah, the most northern of the Moravian 
settlements on the Labrador, along a coastline of over five hundred miles, barren, 
bleak, and desolate in the extreme, are scattered at least one thousand Esquimaux, 
to whom the saving grace of Christ has never been preached, and by whom the 
blessedness of a hereafter cannot be seen even through a glass darkly. Of all in the 
heathen world these live nearest to the shores of Christian England. It is customary 
to think of the Esquimaux as considerably below the stature of the average European. 
This is not the case with those inhabiting the north of the great Labrador peninsula. ~ 
The men are quite as tall as the average white man. Their broad, heavy build seems 
to take off from their height. Some are over six feet; the average height is about 
five feet six inches.. The women asarule are short and stout, and in their native 
dress look much shorter than they actually are. They are a jovial, good-natured 
race, and live chiefly on seal-meat, whale, porpoise and fish. Delicacies with them 
are the entrails and contents of the stomach of the partridge and deer. The paunch 
of the polar bear is considered a great luxury, and the fox a delicate morsel. All 
their meat is eaten raw ; even the liver of the cariboo is eagerly devoured, and the 
blood is sucked from the partridge while warm. They hunt the cariboo chiefly for its 
skin, which forms the greater part of their clothing. Their wants are few; they 
exchange their furs and other spoils of the chase for ammunition, tobacco, knives, 
iron, tea, sugar, and needles. They purchase little flour or hard bread, and less of 
European clothing. In summer they live in tents made of seal skins, in winter in 
small circular snow-houses. They are far from cleanly in their habits, and have a 
decided objection to water save for drinking purposes. The women are married 
early, generally at fourteen or fifteen years of age. The marriage ceremony is very 
simple. The girl has no choice; the consent of the parents, generally purchased by 
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a present of a skin or a walrus tooth, is all that is required. Refusal is met by 
coercion. The marriage tie is easily broken, and it is seldom that a man lives with a 
woman fora number of years. As a rule a man has as many wives as he can support 
by his hunt. These Esquimaux never inflict corporal punishment on their children, 
who without it early learn to obey and respect their parents and elders. 

The dead are placed in a sitting position with the knees drawn tightly up, and 
the whole body covered with seal or deerskin. The body is placed in this manner on 
the bare rock, and is covered with stones to prevent the birds and animals getting at 
it. There is no other ceremony. ; 

They are not wholly without the conception of a Supreme Being. They believe 
in a future state where the spiritual conditions closely resemble those of the material 
world. They have ‘ gods many and lords many.” 

Every inanimate object has its presiding spirit—clothing, spear, gun, kyack. 
These spirits are released as soon as the article decays. So with animate objects, as 
seal, deer, &c. The spirit of the seal is supposed to be seated in its eye, and so when 
a seal is ‘‘sculped”’ the conjunctiva is always cut across to release the spirit and 
prevent it from haunting the slayer. In the case of a deer, the spirit is released by 
cutting off the tip of the heart and casting it away; to eat this would be sacrilege. 
Some spirits are of a beneficent, some of a malignant character, and ‘these latter can 
only be appeased by gifts. The chief of allis their god Torngak, who frequently holds 
converse with mankind through his priest the Angekok. This god they say has his 
dwelling in the middle of the ice, and appears in the shape of a huge walrus or bear, 
sometimes assuming the shape of a man in a watery habit. He exercises unbounded 
influence over the people. He is supposed to be very fond of certain tit-bits of the 
seal. To obtain his favour and help in seal-catching the Esquimau cuts out these 
tit-bits and lays them upon the rocks near his sealing haunts. The god is supposed 
to devour these toothsome morsels and to give good luck. Not infrequently, however, 
the god is deceived, for when seals are scarce he is beguiled with a piece of a grampus 
or bear. 
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They wear amulets and charms made from teeth and nails of the polar bear, and 
from certain bones of the whale, to keep off sickness and disease. A leaden bullet 
bored and hung round the neck is supposed to prevent the person from being shot. 

It is easy to understand that, holding such beliefs, the heathen Esquimaux fear 
and respect the Angekok, the priest of Torngak. This office is hereditary, and every 
son of an Angekok plies his father’s trade. He is supposed to have power over the 
various spirits, including those that cause sickness and death, to influence the move- 
ments of the deer and other animals, and to control the weather. He is never called 
in save in cases of severe illness. A gentleman for many years in the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company in Ungava Bay told me of his being present when an Angekok 
was called in to see a sick man. Arrived at the tent, the sorcerer closed up every 
aperture of light, placed a screen of sealskin between himself, the sick man, and the 
other persons in the tent, and, seating himself upon his haunches, rocked his body to 
and fro, and ‘‘muttered and peeped”’ in language and stanzas unknown to the 
listeners. The Angekok was supposed to be exorcising the malignant spirit that had 
caused the sickness. His incantation over, he left the tent in solemn silence, and 
next day returned to receive his fee, which might be a knife, or a gun, a skin, or a 
kyack. 

: As further explained, the Angekok wrapped his head in a skin covering, and 
while two or three Esquimaux appointed for the purpose kept up a mumbling noise, 
he the while muttered the following metrical jargon :— 


Spiritak see, Form he now changeth, 
Annérsok of brute, ‘Name I can call him. 
Form not I know, Again Spirit changeth, 
Know not his name, He is not our Kumuc, 
Like never seen here, Kumuc our Kattangut 
Seen here by Angekok. Angekok weary, 

Form now he hideth, Torngak departed. 


The changing of the spirit form was interpreted to mean that it was uncertain 
whether or not the sick man would recover. Verily worthy of the oracle of Delphi ! 
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After the Angekok had entered the tent, no one was allowed to enter or leave lest 
the spirit be driven away. 

Now these are the people for whom nobody cares, the outcasts fart God’s king- 
dom, Samaritans with whom no Christian Church will have any dealings. And 
naturally we ask why? Is it because they are few, and theirland desolate? Yet are 
they not of the ‘all nations’’ of whom the Church by the mouth of her ascending 
Master was to ‘‘make disciples’? ? From mere notions of a common brotherhood, 
a common allegiance to the same most religious Mother of our nations, from a sense 
of worldly policy, it is our duty to succour them. For do they not labour to enrich 
our land, to fill the coffers of those who, though nominal Christians, value seals above 
souls? Here is a cry, a bitter cry, to the churches to extend the hand of fellowship 
and:to, redeem the past... Oh?! for a'St. Patrick; a St. Aidan,.a St. Columba to ‘rise 
and shame the drowsiness and the apathy of Christians. 

Not very long after the publication of the ‘‘ Visit to Labrador’? pamphlet, a 
letter was received from Canon Pilot, in which he says :— 

‘“‘It may interest you to know that the clergyman in charge of our more 
northern Newfoundland Mission went to Ungava Bay this past summer and spent 
two months with these heathen. He went in a steamer whose skipper was bent on 
finding ‘pastures new’ in the shape of fishing grounds. He daily lived on shore 
with the natives, visited their hovels, read and prayed with them and for them by the 
aid of an interpreter—a Southern Esquimo. He more than confirms the description 
I have given of their desolate condition. He came into contact with an Angekok 
and saw the power he exercised over the people, and, fired with a love for all their 
souls, he nobly offers himself to our Bishop for several years to go and labour 
among them. A Father Damien was never more enthusiastic for outcasts. But— 
and here comes our but, even a Christian but—we have no means. Surely someone, 
for Christ’s sake and love of His redeemed, can remove this obstacle—this but.”’ 

_ The time was soon to come when ‘this obstacle—this but’’ was to be removed. 
In reply to a request of the committee of the C.& C.€.S. for some definite proposal 
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as to what could be done to help send the message of Christ to these heathen people, 
Canon Pilot writes :— 

‘The clergyman who went to Ungava Bay for two months was Rev. Samuel M. 
Stewart. (The photograph shows Mr. Stewart in his usual dress of fur, coat and 
trousers of deerskin, with the nunny bag on his back and hood of sealskin). He isa 
North of Ireland man, from Derry, and is a true missionary. Respecting a mission 
to that place, let me say a word or two. First about the country. It is without 
exception the wildest, ‘barrenest,’ of all regions of the world. For a great portion 
of the year the natives live on the coast, which, to even our fishermen, is next to 
unknown, and always storm-stricken. 

‘In summer they live in tents called tupeks. These are constructed much like a 
North-American Indian wigwam, save that each has a ridge pole, and instead of 
bark is covered with skins. They vary in size according to the circumstances of 
their owners. In the construction of a tupek of a well-to-do Eskimo as many as 
one hundred sealskins are used. The interior of the tent is all one open space. At 
the upper end are piled the skins of deer and seal that serve as beds and coverlets. 
The centre is given up to culinary purposes, cooking, &c., and the part near the 
entrance is the usual lumber of an Eskimo’s trade :—seal nets, kyak and paddles, 
gun, snow shoes, &c. As soon as cold weather sets in, the Eskimo ‘folds his tent 
hke the Arab, and silently steals away’ to some solitary shelter, and exchanges 
his tupek for a mets-wap, or snow house. (The picture represents the tupek in which 
Mr. Stewart held his first service in Ungava Bay.) 

‘‘A missionary to them must, to a very large extent, adopt their modes of travel 
and of living—in boats for some time of the year and at their encampments in 
winter. His life would be one of extreme isolation. There would be communication 
with him not more than once in the season. He would have to live with people half 
animal, all uncivilised, and brutalised by idolatry. His only consolation would be 
he was following the lost sheep of his Master, and obeying that Master’s will to be a 
co-worker with Him in their salvation. 
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‘‘ The question comes, Ought such an one to go alone? - Should not the Master’s 
plan be the plan for this work? He sent His disciples forth by two and two—two 
examples of the power of the Gospel, two supports, two stimulants. I speak from 
thirty-three years’ experience in Newfoundland. I have seen earnest men enter with 
zeal and enthusiasm on a missionary career in some of our isolated missions. They 
began to run well; but their-utter isolation, their want of companionship, their 
surroundings of place and people, forced them to halt and seek a change. One, 
eminently devout, eminently zealous, after thirteen years of work in Labrador, 
became for a time insane and attempted his life. Other sad cases I could cite, all 
produced by want of a co-worker who could cheer and comfort in times of depression 
and feeling of loneliness. Hence I urge, if Ungava is to be taken up as a mission of 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society, that arrangements should be made for 
two to go there—a clergyman in full orders, with a layman to work as teacher, and if 
he be a ‘handy’ man, so much the better. To provide stipend for these not less 
than £300 sterling would be required. Then there would be some kind of rough 
‘fit-out’ to be found also. = 

‘* The Hon. Captain Blandford, a great friend and admirer of the Society, has 
begun a fishery at the very entrance of the Bay, and would do all in his power to 
forward the work. He intends to establish himself there, and will have at least two 
servants there all the winter. So here is the way opening; and even if the Society 
cannot help the work there at once, funds may go on accumulating until a mission 
could be put on a satisfactory basis.”’ 

All this seemed to point one way so plainly that the committee thought it 
would be wise to venture upon an expenditure of £300 for work among the 
Esquimaux both at Ungava and upon the Labrador. So on June 11th, tg00, Canon 
Hurst wrote to Newfoundland stating that the committee were disposed to take up 


the work, and on June 30th a cable message was received in reply: ‘‘ Bishop 
gratefully accepts offer. Reverend Stewart ready to start. Only change, 


Ungava layman speaking Esquimaux accompanies. Two hundred and_ thirty 
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pounds necessary. Reply immediately. Offer Battle Harbour accepted. Writing. 
PILOt. 


The expected letter came on July 27th:— “Sr, Joun’s, N.F., 


66 
11th July, 1900. 
‘My Dear Canon Hurst, July, 19 


‘Your letter of 11th June, followed by telegram, in reply to mine all have to 
be answered. I cannot express to you the satisfaction and pleasure your letter gave 
telling us your committee would give £300 a year for Ungava and Battle. I con- 
sulted the Bishop immediately. He interviewed Mr. Stewart, who was fortunately in 
St. John’s at Synod. Without the slightest hesitation, he said ‘Yes, send me.’ 
Next came the duty to find a suitable layman as companion. In this we were 
equally fortunate. A young man named Henry Thomas Ford, born within 60 miles 
of Ungava Bay, had attended our central schools for the past three years. He had 
been brought or came up to improve his education. I had noticed the serious 
bearing of the young man, and observed that he regularly attended Holy Communion. 
At once my thoughts ran to him. He left school about a month ago, and had 
obtained promise of a situation in town. I secured him after getting him released 
from his engagement here, and now both are preparing for a start. There is but 
one chance in a year to Ungava, and to catch that Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ford will 
cross to Blanc Sablon (see it in Straits of Belle Isle on map). A good churchman 
and an old C.&C.C.S. scholar is the captain of the steamer that will convey them 
to George River, at entrance of Ungava Bay. Here they will make arrangements 
and select site for their arduous work. Mr. Ford knows Eskimo very well; he 
has acted as interpreter to Mr. Low, the Canadian geologist, etc. They will need to 
take down provisions for two years, as it may happen, for it has happened, that the 
Arctic ice may block navigation to this Bay in any season. They will take a 
temporary wooden house with them, and all the necessary paraphernalia for keeping 
it. I donot think a more difficult task could be set before anyone than the one 
Mr. Stewart is undertaking. When the vessel that takes him down leaves Ungava 
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he will be left in the presence of a purely heathen people, with no soul to hold 
converse with save his coadjutor, and in a country that for desolation and dangers 
surpasses the worst in the world. May God preserve and keep them. They will 
have the prayers of hundreds here, and I can bespeak for them those of your many 
friends at home. I enclose you two extracts from newspapers here upon the 
dismissal and benediction of the new missionary at the Cathedral last Sunday. Many 
were affected at the sacrifice they thought so good a man as Stewart was making. A 
Loyola or a Damien were never more devoted to the cause of Christ. Mr. Stewart 
will write as soon as he reaches his destination. Our executive committee voted 
money for an outfit, and I am hoping every church in the diocese will make 
collections for your Society towards the mission. 

‘‘Bishop Martin, of the Moravian Labrador Mission, was here at service in 
church and was delighted. Says he will go into Ungava next winter and see 
Stewart. I brought them together. If I can find time, I will run down to Ungava 
next summer. I intend running down to Nain fo cool off. 

‘*Qne word. I cannot conclude without saying that I believe, and others with 
me, that the providence of God has been in all this undertaking—your letter arriving 
when Stewart was in town, a young man, speaking Eskimo, on the spot, fit and ready 
to go; the chance, the only chance, to Ungava offering. Had your letter come a 
week later, Stewart would not have been here, and the time it would have taken to 
communicate with him would have lost the one chance this year for certain. Asit is, it 
seems God meant it to be as it is. May He prosper His own work. 

‘‘Yours very faithfully, 
Wise RI LOT, 

The Daily News of St. John’s, N.F., gives the account of the service held in the 
Cathedral before the devoted missionaries started on their lonely self-denying journey 
to the far north :— 

‘““An interesting and unique celebration was witnessed by an immense 
congregation in the Church of England Cathedral on Sunday, July 8, when the 
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Rev. S. M. Stewart and Mr. Henry Ford received the Bishop’s benediction, prior to 
undertaking mission work among the heathen Esquimaux in Ungava Bay. During a 
visit. of two months made last year to this remote, unknown region, Mr. Stewart 
became so affected with the degraded and benighted condition of its people that he 
volunteered to become the pioneer in their evangelisation. The Colonial and 
Continental Church Society, to whom the circumstances of these outcasts had been 
made known by the writings of the Rev. Canon Pilot, nobly volunteered to bear the 
expense of the mission, and the rev. gentleman, accompanied by a valuable coadjutor 
able to speak Esquimaux, will shortly proceed to take up this self-denying labour in 
these desolate regions. The ceremony in the Cathedral began with special prayers by 
the Bishop, followed by the hymn, ‘ Thou Whose Almighty Word,’ after which his 
lordship addressed the congregation, detailing the steps that led up to the present 
occasion. He spoke of the debt Newfoundland must for all time be under to the 
Society for their excellent schools in our midst, and dwelt particularly upon their true 
Christian generosity in providing means for sending the Gospel to the heathen in 
Ungava. He doubted not but that for this venture of faith the Society would receive 
a two-fold blessing,—the blessing of those ‘ other sheep’ that shall be brought in, 
the blessings of the Good Shepherd Himself whose work they have so nobly 
forwarded. Addressing the missionaries, his lordship’s words were earnest, solemn, 
and inspiring. He commended them and their work to the care of a protecting 
Saviour, and asked the prayers of the whole Church for their preservation and 
success. ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun’ was then sung, when the Rev. Canon 
Pilot spoke of the results of the labours of the Moravian missionaries among the 
Southern Labrador Esquimaux, and expressed his belief that some similar results 
would flow from the labours of those who were now going forth to their heathen 
brethren in Ungava. He spoke of the interest the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society had taken in the Church in this country, and saw in this new departure the 
earnest of greater interest in the future. The offer of the C.& C:C.S., he opined, 
was the best Twentieth Century offering the Church in Newfoundland could possibly 
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receive. It would make us all appreciate our privileges more highly, and feel we had 
a special interest in this Society for this special gift. While the hymn, ‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, O God,’ was being sung, the missionaries walked up and knelt at the 
altar rails. With outstretched hands the Bishop blessed them by name, evoking the 
protection and guidance of the Triune God upon all their ways and works. The 
whole assembly then knelt, and for some time continued in silent prayer. The 
Bishop then offered appropriate prayers, and the whole congregation rising sang the - 
Doxology, ‘ Praise God from Whom,’ and once more knelt to receive the final 
blessing. The whole service was replete with inspiration and solemn suggestions. 
Never before had the like been witnessed in Newfoundland. Bishop Martin, 
Superintendent of the Moravian Labrador Mission, was present in the Cathedral, and 
expressed extreme pleasure at the impressive ceremony he had seen. The Rector,, 
Rev. Canon Cartwright, and Rev. G. H. Bolt took part in the service. In the vestry, 
immediately after the service, the Cathedral Men’s Bible Class presented Mr. Stewart 
with a Church flag—the St. George’s Cross in red on a white ground. In words 
appropriate to the occasion, Mr. Stewart thanked the men and referred to the emblem 
on the flag as figuring the object of his mission, which was to preach Christ crucified 
to a sin-sunk race, and to point men to One who, for them and for all men, was for 
ever ‘lifted up.’’” Gratias Deo. 

Immediately after the service the Bishop left for Notre Dame Bay. Writing to 
the C.& C. C. S. Committee before starting in his Church Ship ‘for a two-and-a-half 
months’ visitation voyage along the northern shore of the island,’ the Bishop says: 
‘¢This is the dawn of a new era for this diocese. Never before have we been able, 
with the men and means at our disposal, to do more than carry the ministrations of 
the Church to our own Church people round the shores of Newfoundland. 

‘* But now the door is opened to preach the Gospel to a tribe of Eskimo on our 
very borders, who are living in the most degrading heathenism and for whom hitherto 
little or nothing has ever been done. I thank God and take courage. 

‘* As we wish, besides giv ing two of our men, to give of our substance also ta the _ 
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work, the Executive Committee of the Synod have voted $100 to supplement the 
sum so generously given by your Society.”’ 

What these men have gone forth to face for Christ may be illustrated to some 
extent by the purely business transaction which took place immediately afterwards. 
On July 24th, a letter was received from the treasurer in Newfoundland, intorming 
the Committee that on July 7th he had ‘‘drawn on the C.&C.C.S. for the sum of 
£230, being the amount of one year’s stipend for the missionaries to Ungava Bay. 
This was necessary as they must take with them two years’ supplies, as under the 
most favourable circumstances they can expect only one ship a year to visit them, and 
the calling of that one is very uncertain.” 

Port Burwell, with s.s. Diana and Neptune at anchor, are shewn in the photo- 
graph. It is the place where Mr. Stewart first met the heathen Esquimaux. The 
whole of Ungava Bay is deeply indented with magnificent flords andharbours. They 
are desolate in the extreme, devoid of all but the lowest forms of vegetable life, and 
fill the beholders with awe and wonder. 

The Neptune sailed August 15th, tg00, with Mr. Stewart, and will be compelled 
to leave in a little over a month, for fear of being frozen in for the winter. They will 
bring the only news that can be had from the missionaries till this time next year. 

They have now gone to one of the foremost outposts in the line of battle against 
darkness and heathenism, and those of us who remain at home must do our duty to 
provide the Committee with the means necessary to maintain them, and also by 
prayer to support them before the Throne of Grace in their lonely and self-denying 
labours in Christ’s name, and for the extension of His Kingdom. 

Cree Ls, 





L. E. NEwnHam & CowELL, PRINTERS, 75, CHISWELL STREET, E.C. 








Colonial & Continental Church Society. 





ESTABLISHED 1828. INCORPORATED 1887. 
Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





VYNHE object of the Society is to carry the ministrations of the Gospel of Christ to our 
J fellow-countrymen in the Colonies and on the Continent. 


The Society employs 160 Clergymen, and 120 Catechists, Schoolmasters and 
Teachers in the Colonies. 


These are working in Newfoundland, in Canada, in the West Indies, in the East Indies, 
in Australia; in South Africa, in New Zealand, in the Diocese of Mauritius, and in British 
Honduras. 


Full salaries are not paid by the Society, but grants are made to supplement local 
contributions. 


Through such timely help, Missionaries are secured, and parishes gradually become 
self-supporting. 


The income of the Society, including what is raised and expended in the Colonies, 
varies from £40,000 to £45,000. 


The Society depends chiefly. on offertories in Churches, and on contributions from 
Associations, paid through the Hon. Secretaries. 


Subscriptions and Donations paid direct to the Head Office, and not through the 
Associations, average only about £2,000. These ought to be one of the most reliable sources 
of income, and, in view of the increasing responsibility by the expansion of the Empire, the 
Committee are most anxious that they should be at least doubled. 
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